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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE EARLY MINISTRY AMONG FRIENDS, 


There has recently been issued, in England, 
a work entitled “The Inner Life of the 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, 
considered principally with reference to the 
Influence of Church Organizations on the 
Spread of Christianity.” This book, the 
result of years of laborious research, by the 
late Robert Barclay, who deceased a few 
months since, when but a few sentences re 
mained unwritten, contains 682 pages Royal 
8vo., besides copious notes and closely printed 
appendices, etc., making a volume of some 
800 pages in all. The British Friend says, 
“An attentive perusal of this work shows 
that the author’s chief motive in undertaking 
its compilation has been a desire to lay before 
the members of the Society of Friends the 
evidences which he has accumulated, showing 
that the rapid increase in the number of ad- 
herents which George Fox and his coadjutors 
obtained to the doctrines they promulgated, 
was due to the arrangements made by them 
in instituting and maintaining an organiza- 
tion of traveling ministers or preachers, 
who spent their whole time in going from 
town to town and place to place, throughout 
the length and breadth of the kingdom, 
under the instructions of George Fox, with 
whom they were in constant communication, 
and who personally directed their move- 
ments.” 















From the notices in the British and London 


Friends I shall extract some of the items 
given bearing on the ministry, and, if here- 
after favored to peruse the work, I doubt not 
much more may be selected that will be 
interesting as well as enlightening to Friends 


of the present day. ° 

The earlier chapters trace the progress of 
religious thought in England, and show that 
many of the principles of Friends existed in 
preceding societies. 

The author says that from 1651 to 1661 
“we find an organized band of preachers, 
who made extensive use of the press to pro- 
mulgate their views of Christian truth, and 
an organized society making collections and 
dispensing funds for common uses from 
Swarthmore Hall.” 

In 1648 no fewer than 30 of these travel- 
ing preachers had joined Fox, and in 1654 
they had increased to 60. 


“Tt has been hastily assumed, by a later 
generation of the Society of Friends, and, 
consequently, by others, that these men wan- 
dered throughout England precisely as they 
were ‘moved by the spirit ;’ but there is a 
large amount of evidence to show that Fox 
oat these worthies did not consider the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Christ, by which they 
were led to preach the Gospel and denounce 
the abuses of the times, as subverting the 
human intellect, but as applying all its re- 
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sources to the glory of God and the progress 
of the Gospel.” 


“ The Swarthmore papers show clearly. . . 
that Fox was the centre of this vast religious 
organization. In all matters of delicacy or 
difficulty the most eminent preachers in the 
society were constantly in direct communica- 
tion with Fox, and looked to him for help 
and advice.” 


“‘In the early society the committee who 
#ttended to the needs of the ministry were 
exempted from giving any particular account 
of the moneys expended, and we shall see 
that the liberal supply of the needs of the 
early preachers, and the fact that a large 
number of them were exclusively employed 
in preaching, formed one of the complaints 
made against Fox by a new school of opinion 
in the society.” 

‘* Meetings were held every day, the people 
followed the preachers everywhere, so that 
every day was like one long meeting.”’ Peo- 
ple called upon the ministers to speak with 
them privately ‘* before they got up,” and 
they were at work “from six o’clock in the 
morning till eleven and even one o’clock at 
night.” 

“In the early records and documents of 
the society there isa great mass of evidence 
to show that there were then two classes of 
ministers recognized among Friends, the first, 
what may be called the local ministers, con- 
sisting of those who exercised their gifts in 
the ministry in their own meetings and neigh- 
borhoods and remained at home, following 
their ordinary occupations during the week. 
These were designated ‘elders,’ and were so 
‘designated as late as 1728. The second class 
were those known as ‘Public Friends,’ or 
“ Ministers,’ who traveled throughout the 
country, proclaiming everywhere the doc- 
itrines of the Gospel advocated by Friends.” 

They generally traveled two together, ac- 
cording to Scriptural precedent, and some of 
them occasionally remained two or three 
‘years in one place, so long as there seemed 
any good work to do. 

The author says “ we shall find the preach- 
ers were supplied for congregations; that 
they were displaced or ‘called in’—were 
sent to particular places where their gifts 
were specially likely to be useful. We find 
all the features of a well organized system 
of itinerant lay preaching.” 

Under date of 12th July, 1678, a minute 
reads, “‘It being proposed, by Lawrence 
Steele, in the love of God unto this meeting, 
that it might be beneficial to Friends to 
spend some time upon the First-days in pure 
retirement and silence before the Lord, in 
the withdrawing of as many as are free out 


of our public meeting in the afternoon into 
such an assembly.” 

(Nore: In times of persecution, it is, 
however, to dissolve and not to be, lest it 
should encourage Friends to withdraw from 
public meetings.” 

“‘Among the traveling preachers . . 
Fox occupied a position of vast influence . . 
they applied to him for liberty to return and 
for some other preacher to be sent in their 
place to fulfill arrangements for meetings 
already made. Thus Thomas Goodyear 
writes to George Fox, in 1653, ‘I desire thee 
(if thou in thy wisdom find it meet so to do) 
to send up some Friend who is in the life and 
power of truth, about two weeks hence, up 
to Swannington . . . that I may have 
the liberty of returning, if but for a time ; to 
thy discretion I leave it.’ And Arthur Cot- 
ton, in 1656, that to ‘these two counties, 
Devon and Cornwall, there may be some 
sent which power and wisdom guides, and 
rather men Friends, for they do not care to 
have any women.” 

“In 1653 Thomas Holme wrote, to Mar- 
garet Fell, “ George bath sent for me to pass 
among Friends where he hath been, in Leices- 
tershire and Warwickshire.” 

“ Many other quotations are given, which 
(says the reviewer, in the London Friend) 
establish the fact that ministers labored 
where sent by Fox according to their free- 
dom, that meetings desired to have ministers 
supplied to them, and that a concern pre- 
vailed to have meetings so supplied. Bibles 
were supplied to all preachers.” 

_R. Barclay continues, “ Howgill and Bur- 
rough seem to have been furnished with a 
carte blanche as to funds. . . . The result 
of their labors raised up churches in London 
which, it is computed, could not be under 
10,000 members, in 1678, and, if we add 
attenders, we shall see that the society 
formed no small portion of the religious popu- 
lation of London. 

‘Tn matters connected with the ‘ public’ or 
‘traveling ministry,’ no minister was directly 
amenable to the ordinary members of the 
society, but solely to the elders or ordinary 
ministers united with the traveling ministers.” 

It is evident (says the British Friend) that 
an arrangement for the “orderly disper- 
sion” of the Friends who were ministers, 
residing in or visiting London and Bristol, 
existed from a very early period in the his- 
tory of the society. “This was done by the 
ministers meeting together and arranging 
among themselves how the requirements of 
the churches as to the ministry were to be 
supplied.” In the minutes of the morning 
meeting we find, under date 17th of Third 
month, 1675, “It is desired that all Friends 
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in and about the city (London) that have a 
= testimony for God, do meet with the 

rethreu on every First-day and Second-day 
mornings when they can, otherwise they are 
to send a note to the meetings, signifying 
what meetings they intend to be at on First- 
day.” It appears that the ministers met at 
8 o’clock in the morning, on First-day, to 
arrange for the day and then dispersed, the 
horses standing in readiness in the yard for 
those who visited more distant meetings. In 
another minute, dated 16th of Third month, 
1681, the object is again stated. Ministers 
are requested “ at Ellis Hookes, his.chamber, 
by writing their names and what meeting 
they intend to be at next day, as much as 
may be those meetings—the adjacent meet- 
ings near the city—may be supplied, so that 
there may not be several at one meeting and 
none at another.” 

Che books showing the weekly arrange- 
meut of ministers, with their signatures 
against the meetings which they were each to 
attend in London and neighborhood, are still 
extant for nearly a century, also those of 
Bristol and surrounding meetings. 

“It can be shown from these books that 
the system was so complele that two ministers 
were thus provided for every meeting. These 
books show that to every one of these meet- 
ings, morning and afternoon, First-day and 
week-days, a smaller number than two minis- 
ters in prescribed attendance was seldom 
present, while every marriage and funeral 
was attended by one.” 

. “ A close examination of these books (Bris- 
tol) has shown that the system must have ex- 
tended to the counties, as in one year there 
were found to be no fewer than 432 visits from 
ministers who are not entered more than 
twice. In a total of 936 meetings held, 2,009 
ministers’ attendance are noted, showing the 
close adherence to the rule of two ministers 
to each congregation.’ 

The arrangement appears to have ceased 
about 1794, as a minute of the morning meet- 
ing,.dated 24th of Second month, 1794, stated 
that “as early as 1675 the orderly dispersion of 
ministers to the several meetings for worship, 
according to their concern or freedom, was a 
principal part of its care; and it was the 
practice for them to meet on a First-day 
morning to confer together; but that meet- 
ing has dropped into disuse, as well as the 
practice that gave rise to it.” 

The author speaks of the causes which led 
to the gradual decline from the original prac- 
tice of George Fox and the founders of the 
society, and endeavors to show that it was 
“mainly by the gradual introduction into the 
society of certain views analagous to those of 
the ‘Seekers’ and ‘ Ranters,’ in relation to 





the ministry and worship against which 
George Fox, Robert Barclay, Wm. Penn 
and others maintained a strong controversy, 
both verbally and in writing.” Story and 
Wilkinson are stated to have been the leaders 
in advocating these views. They seceded, 
but their meetings dwindled and most of them 
were received again amongst Friends with 
“too great readiness.” 

Other points of difference and, as the 
author believes, causes for declension are also 
given, 

I have thus endeavored to condense the 
notes of this work, given in these two papers, 
mainly in reference to the ministry, because 
we are often called to the original foundation 
of our society, and it is well for us to con- 
sider whether some of the original practices 
of those who built on this original sure foun- 
dation would not be well for the present day, 
and whether their rejection has not been a 
great cause of the present weakness and de- 
clension amongst us, 

It is quite likely, as this writer says, that 
the retention in membership of numbers of 
those in sympathy with Story and other 
schismatics has had much to do with this 
great change in the position of the society, 
and that, whilst we may denounce them, we 
are unawares acting out their heresies. 

The same applies to Geo. Keith, whom we 
are wont to consider as having desired to 
subvert Friends’ principles, and yet Robert 
Proud, the historian of Pennsylvania, says, 
in a manuscript written the latter part of last 
century, “it is now evident that most of the 
Discipline of Geo. Keith, as it is here called, 
or the substance of it has, in some manner, 
been since adopted in this country with 
much more, except one particular part,” which 
is this, “ That no persons should be admit- 
ted . . . as members but only 
such as are certainly known to have experi- 
enced and made some confession to 
the truth of their profession . and in 
consequence thereof . shall have their 
names enrolled on the meeting book for that 
purpose.” 

Even this last can hardly now be regarded 
as an exception, as since Robert Proud penned 
his above-mentioned manuscript, the present 
articles in reference to the admission of mem- 
bers were incorporated, about 1796, into Phila- 
delphia Discipline, in the main copied from 
that of New England, where Geo. Keith had 
some adherents. The Monthly Meeting of 

Rhode Island ordered printed, about 1691-2, 
a little book, called “‘ The Christian Faith of 
the People, called Quakers, in Rhode Island 
Vindicated,” ete., which would appear, by 
the endorsement of Geo. Keith and his 
friends, to have been in harmony with their 
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views, and it is quite likely to them and their 
descendants we owe this clause of discipline, 
which, by its operation, I believe, has kept 
valuable members from being added to our 


communion. J. M. T., JR. 
Third mo., 1877. 
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From O, Dewey’s “ Two Great Commandments.” 
ON IMPATIENCE. 

Impatience—fretting against evil-doers, ay, 
and against those who’ do well, but do not 
things in the right way; fretting not only at 
men but things; fretting at obstacles and in- 
conveniences, and especially at petty annoy- 
ances and vexations—this is a state of mind, 
I am inclined to think, more common and 
more indefensible, than is apt to be suspected. 

I was led to reflect on the subject. I could 
not recollect that I had ever heard a sermon 
oy it. And yet it appeared to me prob- 
able, as I thought of it, that this very fault 
covered more ground than any other in life. 
I saw that it was more likely than many 
other faults, to be kept out of sight. Impa- 
tience, it is true, is apt to break out in hasty 
words and actions ; But it is often a solitary 
vice. A man may fret himself and nobody 
may know it. Loss of self-possession is loss 
of self-respect ; and one would take care not 
to disclose it. Into the whole texture of life 
may be woven these cross threads of im- 
patience, and all dove in the silent loom of 
thought. A man may fret, his life long, at 
his neighbor’s prosperity, yet more at what he 
considers his neighbor’s perverseness and in- 
civility ; and never speak of it. Many a one, 
if he were to tell us what passes in his private 
apartment, would confess an occasional irrita- 
tion, with the arrangements or disarrange- 
ments rather, with his wardrobe, his toilet, 
his pen and ink, or his fire, that was too cold 
or too hot—going to the length of flinging 
down or breaking things; of which the world 
knows nothing. 

Doubtless there are different temperaments, 
which are likely to develop this tendency to 
haste and passion in different degrees. There 
are men who apparently have no: nerves, no- 
thing in them that feels the edge of annoy- 
ance. And there are men who are not only 
nervous, but earnest and impetuous; the on- 
ward rush of whose spirits cannot encounter 
obstacles without some disturbance. And 
doubtless too, it is to be considered, though it 
seldom is sufficiently considered in our moral 
teachings, that every tendency in our nature 
has its uses as well as abuses. A person, not 
at al/ impatient at failure and frustration, not 
in the least vexed at his own blundering and 
forgetfulness, or at the negligence or careless- 
ness of others, would be scarce likely to be 
making himself better, or persons and things 


around him better. He who has earnestly 
set his heart upon having things done in the 
best way—in his house, in his office, on his 
farm or in his factory, in society or in his 
country—cap hardly see things go wrong, 
without an emotion bordering on impatience. 
Men may be too patient—of disarray in their 
dwellings and about them, or of disorder in 
their affairs, of evils and wrongs in society ; 
such patience has no virtne in it, nor the 
promise of any. ; 

Still, it will not be denied, that the contrary 
tendency may, and commonly does, go too 
far; and I shall now propose for your consid- 
eration, some thoughts that may show the 
reasonableness of bringing it under due con- 
trol. 

I have admitted that this tendency has its 
uses. That'is to say, when it is simply a 
strong dissatisfaction with what is wrong or 
imperfect, and what it is in our power to 
amend, it is a good element. But when it is 
a fretting at what we can’t help, when it is, 
in any way, a hasty and passionate emotion, 
then it is not good ; and this is what we com- 
monly mean by impatience. 

And before speaking of it on moral 
grounds, I may say in passing, that cn eco- 
nomical grounds, it must be pronounced to be 
very unwise. There is an economy of our 
powers, always to be considered in a wise cul- 
ture; and impatience is a waste of them, and 
a useless waste: it does no good. No knot 
of difficulty; as no literal knot, is best untied 
by hasty and violent hands. Things may be 
botched, or they may be torn in pieces, but 
they are never well mended, by haste or 
anger. Calmly setting about the correction of 
what is wrong is the only way to repair it. 
Calmness and method—these two qualities, I 
believe, characterize all successful effort ; but 
there is neither calmness nor method in im- 
patience. And, in fine, it does no good, any 
way. It does not lessen the obstacle, but 
only the skill to remove it. There is no help 
in it, but only blindness and frustration. So 
much wear and tear of the spirit, so much 
chafing and strife and discomfort in the mind, 
ought to have some compensation ; but there 
isnone at all, It is all beating the air, and 
labor in vain, Here are fit powers and apt 
instruments to do the work—the work of life 
in every kind; memory and judgment and 
will, eyes and hands and fingers; but they 
are all thrown into confusion by impatience. 
If a machine, fitted in its orderly going on, 
to do a certain thing, were suddenly to fall 
into disorder, twitching and racking and pull- 
ing contrary ways, the master would immedi- 
ately stop it: he would decide, at once, that 
things must not 6° on in that way. In the 
machine, it would be disorder; in the man, 
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Let us consider the matter in some detail. 
Impatience has various provocations ; events 
and circumstances provoke it; men and 
things; things great and small, but chiefly of 
the latter kind. Great calamities, as has been 
often observed, perilous sickness, approaching 
death, dread bereavement, usually weigh 
down to awful resignation or to more awful 
despair, the lesser irritations of the mind. 

Here is a being, then, who is placed in a 
thousand contacts with a thousand little 
things. He may liave great aims, he may be 
a great man; but he must deal with small 
instruments; and not only with little things, 
but with little men. But to speak more prop- 
erly of every man’s vocation, it is not to roll 
on the great world, nor to wield the thunder, 
nor to sweep the skies with cloud and tem- 
pest; but to till the ground, with plough and 
hoe and harrow; or to build houses, with saw 
and chisel and hammer, or to manufacture or 
barter the conveniences of life, or to paint or 
write with pen or pencil, or to play skillfully 
on an instrument. Now every one of these 
things is liable to get out of order. Nothing 
can man touch, but it may break or wear out, 
or rust and be dulled, and not. work well; 
or become entangled and full of hindrance 
and thwarting to his immediate design. Or 
if he would do—one of the greatest things 
that man can do—think grandly, and grandly 
utter his thought; if he would put forth, and 
speak, and embody in himself some great 
word, that shall task his powers to the utter- 
most, some great word that shall be truth and 
guidance to his country or to the world ; still, 
how dimly the matter reveals itself to him 
at the first! Or if one bright point shines out, 
how many imperfect thoughts and phrases 
are to be formed and fashioned and shaded 
and adjusted! They will not leap forth per- 
fect for his use, but must be painfully elabo- 
rated into a result. Then must he be patient, 
In work or study he must be patient. Famil- 


it is distraction and folly : and the governing 
reason ought to say, “stop, and wait, till you 
are arranged for some orderly proceeding.” 
Fret not thyself because of evil-doers. or im- 
perfect doings , fret not thyself in any wise to 
do evil. 

It is doing evil, to fret ourselves in any 
wise; and this is what I propose especially 
to consider. And the ground on which [ 
place this moral view is this: that, as imper- 
fect beings, we have our part assigned to us 
in this world, amidst circumstances and ob- 
jects that are meant to cultivate and improve 
us; that all which tasks and tries, and which 
we suffer perhaps, to irritate and vex us, was 
designed not to irritate and vex us, but to cui- 
tivate our faculties, to nurture in us strength, 
aptitude, endurance; to spread a-field for the 
calm victory of reason and virtue over the 
obstacles that surround us. Impatience, then, 
is an offence against the whole order of Provi- 
dence. And as in good minds, it arises from 
failing to consider this, it is this that I would 
attempt toshow. ~ 

Observe, in the first place, that by no con- 
ceivable, I think I may say, by no possible 
arrangement of things, could obstruction and 
difficulty be removed from thesystem. If in- 
deed these hindrances and obstacles were 
gratuitous, if they were put into the system 
for no other purpose than to thwart and vex 
us, then might we justly complain. But there 
can be no adjustment of freely-working and 
imperfect natures to any conceivable set of 
instruments, without involving more or less 
trial of patience. Instinct or mechanism may 
perhaps be made to work with unerring pre- 
cision; the bee may build its cell without 
mistake ; the band may be exactly fitted to 
the pulley, the cog to the wheel: but so can- 
not the free will,so cannot an imperfect and 
experimenting nature, work into any condi- 
tions. The elements may be ever so perfect, 
but the imperfection of the agent must al- 
ways create difficulty. Nay more, if there | iar is what the great Newton said, but it may 
were no difficulty ; if man, like the animal, | be repeated here, as most significant; “if I 
walked in the paths of unerring instinct, not | have surpassed other men, it is only by dint 
only would he not be a moral agent, but he | of patient thinking.” 
would not be an improving agent. Difficulty} Then, I say, he must be patient; patient of 
is the very school of culture and progress. labor, patient with difficulty, with contradic- 

So itis then; so it is inevitably, in the|tion. It is God’s most special ordinance for 
very nature of things: so it is ordained to be: | the life-task—patience. He is not only cast 
and any thing in us, that resists or thwarts | into a world of a thousand little things, but 
this constitution of things is hostile to the|of things neither ready-made for him nor 
especial wisdom and law of that Providence | precisely adjusted to an unerring use: the 
which has made us, and appointed all our re-| very contrary is the fact. He cannot, like 
lations to the objects around us. Now im-|the animal live under the open sky, and eat 
patience is that very thing. I need not re-| and lie down and rise up, without care. He 
~ that it does no good; that it does not | must build his house; and he must furnish 

elp us at all in any respect: it is more than | his house: and he must keep his house. A 
negative; it is a positive quarrel with the | house builded, furnished, kept—it is a brief 
great discipline of life, - description ; but it is the epitome of endless 
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cares. Nothing will be, or at least, nothing 
will keep, as we want it. The spider will 
weave in the window and the cornice; the 
busy ant and buzzing fly will bring annoy- 
ance; andevery apartment will be choked 
with disarray and discomfort, if we do not 
constantly put things in order. Farm, and 
garden, and workshop and factory, in like 
manner, will go all to wreck and ruin, if there 
is not this constant and minute attention. 
What does all this mean? Why is it that 
man, with the vast reach of his nature, the 
vast breadth of his comprehension, must con- 
tract his attention to things so minute? Be- 
cause, as I conceive, this is the natural ordi- 
nance for such a being; because, that is to 
say, he is not yet fit to deal with greater 
things alone; his nature could not bear the 
strain. If all men were statesmen for instance, 
they would sink under the load, as even the 
few often do. Indeed I have often thought 
that the monotony of many of our employ- 
ments—the routine, felt to be so tedious, of 
sewing and stitching, of making pins and but- 
tons, and of other similar avocations, might 
act usefully as a sedative and relief for the 
over-strained faculties. But certain it is that 
things many and minute necessarily make up 
the sum of influences by which man is fash- 
ioned and formed to wisdom and excellence. 
The instruments that chip the marble into a 
perfect statue, are many of them very small ; 
some of them hardly larger than a needle’s 
point. If man had to meetsome moral crisis 
or to practice some high virtue, but once in a 
day or once in a month, it might be far easier 
and far less noble, than it is to answer the 
call, and to be equal to the exigency, of every 


hour’s, of every moment’s discipline. 
To be concluded. 





DELEGATION OF FRIENDS TO WASHINGTON. 


A deputation representing the Indian Com- 
mittees of our seven Yearly Meetings met in 
Washington on the evening of the 27th ult. 
They proceeded next morning, nine in num- 
ber, to call on J. Q. Smith, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and on Carl Schurz, Secretary 
of the Interior. They then, accompanied by 
three women Friends, proceeded to the man- 
sion of the President, and were promptly ad- 
mitted to an audience with him. After he 
had extended to each a cordial welcome, an 
address, adopted at the previous meeting, was 
read to him by one of the deputation, as fol- 
lows: 

To Rutherford B. Hayes, President of the United States: 

We represent seven Yearly Meetings of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, composed of citizens of 
the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Iowa, to whom has been delegated the privilege 





of nominating the superintendent and agents for 
the Northern Superintendency of Indians. 

We have sought this interview for the purpose of 
stating the condition of the Indian agencies under 
our care, and in order to ascertain thy views in 
relation to our continuance in that field of labor. 

Before proceeding to the business in hand, we 
desire to express our high appreciation of the senti- 
ments contained in thy Inaugural Address, and 
especially of those relating to civil service reform 
and the settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration. A government conducted on the prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity cannot fail to receive 
the Divine blessing, and to secure national pros- 
perity. 

Thou art, doubtless, fully apprised of President 
Grant’s humane policy in dealing with the Indians. 
At the beginning of his administration he invited 
the Society of Friends, of both branches, “ to fur- 
nish a list of names of members of our Society, 
whom the Society would endorse, as suitable per- 
sons for Indian agents.” At the same time he 
assured us “that every attempt we might make for 
the improvement, education and Christianization, 
under such agencies, would receive from him, as 
President, all the encouragement and protection 
which the laws of the United States would warrant 
him in giving.” ' 

We accepted the trust under a deep sense of the 
responsibility involved in it, and have endeavored 
faithfully to perform our engagement. The late 
President was steadfast in his humane policy, and 
gave us all the aid and encouragement in his power. 
The Northern Superintendency, comprising six 
agencies in the State of Nebraska, was assigned to 
us as our field of labor. The men we nominated as 
superintendent and agents were appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and they 
proceeded to their several posts early in the summer 
of 1869. Since that date we have given unremitting 
attention to the service, and we think a fair meas- 
ure of success has attended our efforts. 


Each of our Yearly Meetings has a standing com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs who correspond with the 
agents to ascertain the wants of the people under 
their care, and to furnish such advice and pecuni- 
ary aid as may be requisite. In order to supply 
clothing for the children at school, and suitable food 
for the sick and infirm at the several agencies, there 
has been considerable expenditure of money contri- 
buted by our members. Visiting committees have 
also been sent to the agencies to inspect the condi- 
tion of the Indians and to report on their progress 
in civilization. The most efficient of the measures 
we have been instrumental in adopting for the bene- 
fit of the Indians are— 


First. The allotment of lands in severalty to In- 
dian families wherever practicable. 

Second. Assisting them in building houses in 
their allotments. ' 

Third. Supplying them with agricultural imple- 
ments and live stock. 

Fourth. Establishing day-schools at all the 
agencies and industrial boarding schools where 
practicable. 

_ Fifth. Opening Sabbath schools and giving relig- 
ious instruction. 

Sixth. Employing pious and intelligent women as 
matrons to visit the Indian women in their families, 
and to instruct them in their domestic duties. 

The last named of these measures we consider 
exceedingly important, for the elevation of woman 
is the surest and most efficient agency in the pro- 
gress of civilization. 
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The tribes placed under our care are the Santee 
Sioux, the Winnebagoes, the Omahas, the Pawnees, 
the Otoes, the Iowas and the Sacs and Foxes of 
Missouri, seven tribes, numbering in all about six 
thousand souls, and governed by six agents. They 
were all on reservations in the State of Nebraska 
until the year 1875, when the Pawnees, at their 
own request, were removed to the Indian Territory. 
It appears by the published reports of the superin- 
tendent and agents, addressed to the commissioner 
of Indian affairs, that in all the tribes under our 
care there has been progress in industry, temper- 
ance and intelligence, and in most of them the im- 
provement has been very decided. 

Many of the Indians in Nebraska who eight years 
ago lived in tents or mud lodges, and raised no 
crops except corn and pumpkins in small patches, 
cultivated with the hoe by their women, are now 
living in comfortable houses and possessed of farms 
cultivated with the plow and producing abundant 
crops of wheat, corn and potatoes. They had but 
few schools, and manifested but little interest in 
the education of their children. Now they have 
many good day schools and some industrial board- 
ing schools, in which are taught the most useful 
branches of an English education, together with in- 
dustrial pursuits. If the same policy should be 
continued under thee management of honest and 
efficient agents we think the rising generation of 
Indians in Nebraska will in a few years be quali- 
fied to assume the responsibilities and perform the 
duties of citizens. We believe the time has already 
come when the laws of the United States should be 
extended over them for their government and pro- 
tection. 

The action of Congress in refusing to make an 
appropriation for the salary of Superintendent of 
Indian affairs in Nebraska made it necessary to dis- 
continue the office at the close of the last fiscal 
year. Barclay White, the late superintendent, was 
a faithful and able officer, whose retirement from 
the service is felt to be a serious disadvantage. 

The greatest hindrance that now exists to the ex- 
ecution of the trust confided to us is the frequent 
rejection by the Senate of Indian Agents, appointed 
by the President in accordance with our nomina- 
tions. During six years from the time we entered 
on this service there was no difficulty in having our 
nominations of agents confirmed, it being under- 
stood that we vouched for their fidelity and ability. 
But during the sessions of the last Congress the 
Senate rejected good and capable men appointed to 
the agencies in Nebraska. The opposition, we un- 
derstood, came from the Nebraska Senators, who, 
in conversation with members of our committee, 
took the ground that all such appointees in their 
State must be citizens of the State, and such as 
they approved. 

Had we acceded to their wishes by giving up to 
them the nominations of agents it would have been 
a relinquishment of the ground on which we en- 
tered the service. Great inconvenience has re- 


sulted from the delay and uncertainty attending 
the confirmation of agents, and we now appear 
before thee to make known our position and ascer- 
tain thy wishes in relation to our continuance in the 


work to which we were called by thy predecessor. 


We regard the privilege delegated to us of nom- 
inating agents a sacred trust, to be executed solely 
for the benefit of the Indians and the honor of the 


government. 


The reply of the President was marked by a | 
The purport of it was that he 
concurred in the general tenor of the address | our Friends were concerned, was laid dowa as 


wise caution. 
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—that he had not heretofore given the Indian 
subject more consideration than is usual 
among public men, but that it should be- 
seriously considered. In allusion to civil 
service reform, he remarked that what had 
been found to work well would be left undis- 
turbed ; he could not speak for the Senate, 
but believed there would be no opposition in 
that quarter, and that the good work would 
go on. 

























women Friends addressed the President in a 
few gentle words of exhortation, alluding to 
the interest she had felt when a little girl, 70 
years ago, she had seen delegations of Indians 
coming to Philadelphia—an interest which. 
had increased with her years, and was deep- 
ened by a sense of the debt of justice we 
owed them as a nation. 
Indians in Nebraska, and had seen the pro- 
gress they had made. 
begun, with the emphatic Scripture declara- 
tion, “ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” 


the President has appointed Jesse W. Griest, 
of Pennsylvania, to be agent for the Otoe 
Indians, and Isaiah Lightner, of Maryland,. 
for the Santee Agency, both in Nebraska. 


terly at Frankford, Pa., occurred on the 1st 
instant, and was an occasion of unusual 
interest. 
ing several ministers, were in attendance 


More of the residents of Frankford, of other 
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Near the close of the interview, one of the: 


She had visited the 


She ended as she had 


Information has since been received that 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 
FRANKFORD CIRCULAR MEETING. 


The Circular Meeting which is held quar- 


A large number of Friends, includ- 
from the city, and the house was-well filled. 


religious professions, were present than are 
usually seen at such times. 

The meeting was characterized by a free 
and fervent outflowing of Gospel ministry, 
and evidence was not wanting of a spirit of 
inquiry awakening in the hearts of many, to 
know more concerning the simple doctrines 
of our profession, as held forth on that occa- 
sion. At the close of the meeting informa- 
tion was given that there were many of the 
publications of the Society of Friends, er- 
dorsed by the Representative Committee, on 
hand for gratuitous distribution. 

They were freely circulated among the 
audience, who seemed very glad to have the 
opportunity to receive them. 

Frankford meeting was established in the 
latter part of the 17th century. 

The present brick Meeting-house is over 
100 years old, and, although of good size, 
was pretty well filled previous to the troubles 
of 1827, at which date the meeting, so far as 
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a Monthly and attached to Green Street as a 
Preparative Meeting, which, more recently, 
also has ceased to exist. 

The number of members living at Frank- 
ford is now very small, and the attendance of 
them at meeting smaller yet, nevertheless, 
there is an interest felt by many of the 
inhabitants in the Meeting and its surround- 
ings, which is manifested by their presence 
at the Circular or Appointed Meetings. 

A few years ago a First day School was 
opened, which increased, from year to year, 
until it numbered considerably more than 
100 pupils. Owing to ill health on the part 
of the Superintendent the school passed into 
other hands, but was perseveringly continued 
until about a year since, when, for lack of 
proper teachers, the few steady laborers be- 
came discouraged, and the work was aban- 
doned. 

Latterly, an effort has been made to reopen 
the school, with a hope that the Meeting 
may be strengthened thereby. Though but 
a few weeks have passed since the movement 
was made, the names of 70 have been en- 
rolled, and the prospect is most encouraging. 
The effort is a missionary one, half the teach- 
ers going out from the city to take part in 
the exercises. 

The school is held before meeting. Per- 
sons wishing to help sustain it can find ready 
transit by the Fifth and Sixth Street Passen- 
ger Railway, connecting with the dummy 
cars at their depot. The meeting convenes at 
103 in the morning, the school at 93. The 
Macedonians’ cry, “ Come over and help us,” 
has gone forth; may it reach the ears of 
many who are now idle in “ the Master’s har- 
vest field.” and may they be constrained to 
help carry forward the good work so hope- 
fully undertaken. 


LA LT IE A TS RE ES AE TE TE SIRES 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 7, 1877. 


TaxaTION OF CHURCH PROPERTY.—A 
correspondent who says very kind things in 
praise of the tone of the Friends’ Intelligencer 
in regard to matters of general interest which 
have claimed its attention of late, wishes us 
to give a sentiment in regard to the taxation 
of church property equally with the private 
possessions of our citizens. Since this burden 
would be equally borne by all religious bodies, 
and since it would tend to lighten taxation of 
every kind, we are persuaded that it is fully 
time the subject claimed the earnest consider- 
ation of our law makers and their practical 
action. 


et ta et 
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Our own religious Society, having, per- 
haps, as large a share of real estate, in pro- 
portion to its numbers and wealth, as any 
other, would be among the first to feel the 
effects of the taxation; but we believe the 
general voice of Friends would be for such 
legislative action as would be just to every 
individual of the community, whether con- 
nected with any outward religious organiza- 
tions or otherwise. 

Such legislation would have a tendency to 
prevent the undue accumulation of church 
property, and we know that great worldly 
possessions in the hands of any denomination 
may in the not distant future give to ita 
power dangerous to our religious liberties, so 
precious to our own and to succeeding gene- 
rations. So far as we know, no class in the 
community should object to this measure of 
justice now, as it will save the future times 
the shock and consequent suffering which 
must come when the evil of vast church pos- 
sessions exempted from taxation shall become 
unbearable. 

Equal justice to every member of the body 
politic is the ideal of our political system, 
and we hope and believe that the last linger- 
ing relics of old proscriptions and of invidi- 
ous distinctions on the ground of creed or 
color in our country may soon be buried from 
the sight of mankind. The moral and intel- 
lectual elevation of all the people—the strict 
enforcement of wise and equal Jaws—with the 
continued favor of Divine Providence, we 
trust will raise us to that plane of civiliza- 
tion which has so long been the Utopian 
dream of the lovers of human progress. 





THE LipraRy AT FIFTEENTH AND RACE. 
—We again call attention to this valuable 
collection of books, now open to the free use 
of all our friends every day and evening 
after 3 P. M. 

An instalment of new books is now 
in place upon the shelves, ready for those 
who desire to use them. Among these are: 
Guizot’s History of France, Wallace’s Rus- 
sia, George Ticnor’s Life and Letters, Tre- 
vylyan’s Life and Letters of Macaulay, Tre- 
vylyan’s Extracts from Macaulay, Griffis’ 
Micado’s Empire; Hawthorne’s Note Books, 
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6 volumes; Longfellows’ Poems of Places, 
8 volumes; Charles Dudley Warner’s “In 
the Levant,” Stanley’s Life of Thomas Ar- 
nold, Stanley’s Jewish Church, and many 
others of like character. These have 
been purchased with funds donated for the 
express purpose by the liberality of a few 
friends. 





DIED. 


BIRDSALL.—On the 22d of Third mo., 1877, at 
Sandy Spring, Md., Hannah G. Birdsall, widow of 
Andrew Birdsall, of Ohio, and daughter of the late 
Bernard Gilpin, of Sandy Spring, Md., in the 74th 
year of her age; a member of Sandy Spring Par- 
ticular and Montbly Meeting. 

CLIFFTON.—On the 19th of Second mo., 1877, 
at Quakertown, N. J., Sarah Cliffton, aged nearly 
80 years; a member of Kingwood Monthly Meeting, 
N. J. The subject of this notice lived a quiet, un- 
obtrusive and useful life. Blessed with a sweetness 
of disposition seldom excelled, she has left an 
impress on all who knew her, not to: be easily 
effaced. E. 

PYLE.—On the 27th of Second mo., 1877, at the 
residence of A. Stokes Evans, Uamden, N. J., 
Rebecca S., widow of Stephen Pyle, in the 94th 
year of her age. 

THOMAS.—On the 28th of last month, at her 
residence in West Chester, Pa., Helen Biddle, wife 
of George B. Thomas, and daughter of William 
Canby Biddle, of Philadelphia, in the 34th year of 
her age. 

TURNER.—On the 11th of Third mo., 1876, John 
C. Turner, in the 62d year of his age; a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

WEBSTER.—On the 21st of Third month, 1877, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Henry R. McFann, 
in Fulton township, Lancaster county, Pa., Ann 
Webster, aged 68 years; a member of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting. 

WEEKS.—On the 18th of Third mo., 1877, at 
Mendon, Monroe county, N. Y., Jesse Weeks, aged 
69 years; a member of Mendon Particular and Ro- 
chester Monthly Meeting, and for many years an 
elder in good esteem. 

Exemplary in his deportment, upright in his deal- 
ings, diligent in the attendance of meetings, a faith- 
ful, loving husband and father, his removal will be 
keenly felt in the circles in which he moved, 
though we doubt not from the purity of his life and 
the evidence given during his closing hours that 
full preparation had been made for the change. 

J.J. C. 
NE EEN NPAT 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
CHURCH, 


By Arthur Penrhyn Stanly, Dean of West- 
minster. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New 
York. Parts II and III of this interesting 
and valuable work, so helpful to students of 
the Bible and so desirable to teachers, is now 
before us, and we are prepared to welcome it 
asin many respects better suited to our use 


for the rational study of the Scriptures than 
any other work with which we are acquainted. 

The author acknowledges his obligation to 
scholars who have preceded him, and dis- 
claims any pretensions to critical or linguis- 
tic research. He finds a difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing at times between the poetical and 
historical element, and believes there are 
many passages in the sacred narrative where 
the Oriental figures are too closely inter- 
woven with historic facts to be now readily 
separated. He alao finds diversities in 
parallel narratives “which cannot be sur- 
mounted, except by an arbitrary process of 
excision, which we are hardly justified in 
adopting, and which would obliterate the 
value of the separate records.” There are 
confusions of chronology also, which perplex 
the careful student ; but these are not greater, 
perhaps, than those which occur in other 
ancient bistories. 

These difficulties do not, in Stanly’s opinion, 
shake the substantially historic character of 
the records transmitted to us. “The cunstant 
references of the Books of Samuel, Kings and 
Chronicles to records which, though lost, were 
evidently contemporary, furnish a guarantee 
for the general truthfulness of the narrative 
such as no other ancient history, not itself 
contemporary, can exhibit. The parallel 
stream of prophetic literature gives a a 
independent confirmation of the same kind, 
in some instances extending even to incidents 
which are preserved to us only in the later 
Chronicles and in Josephus, The allusions 
to Jewish history in the Assyrian and 
Egyptian monuments—so far as they can be 
trusted —and the undoubted recurrence of 
the same imagery in the sculptures as that 
employed by the prophets, are valuable as 
illustrations of the Biblical history, even 
where they cannot be used as confirmations 
of it. Jewish and Arabian traditions relat- 
ing to this period, if less striking, are at least 
more within the bounds of probability, and 
more likely to contain some grains of his- 
torical truth than those which relate to the 
Patriarchal Age.” 

The materials for the lectures have been 
drawn from these various sources, and the 
writer tells us that in his work of a 
the history of the Jewish Church he has foun 
it impossible to suppress the horrors conse- 
quent on the “hardness of heart” which 
characterized the nation, nor theshortcomings 
of some of its greatest heroes. 

But more than in any other history do we 
draw from that of Israel lessons of perennial 
wisdom, and “ in the sublime elevation of the 
moral and spiritual teaching of the psalmists 
and ~ hets, in the eagerness with which 
they look out of their own time and nation 
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for the ultimate hope of the human race—far 
more than in their minute predictions of 
future events—is to be found the best proof 
of their prophetic spirit. In the loftiness of 
the leading characters of the epoch, who, 
hand on the truth, each succeeding as the 
other fails, with a mingled grace and strength 
which penetrate even into the outward form 
of the poetry or prose of the narrative, rather 
than in the marvelous displays of power which 
are found equally in the records of saints of 
other times and in other religions, is the true 
sign of the supernatural which no criticism or 
fear of criticism can ever eliminate.” 

In his first series of lectures on this subject, 
published several years ago, Stanly expresses 
the hope that he may be enabled to persuade 
men to look on the “ History of the Jewish 
Church as it really is, and to see how im- 
portant is the place which it occupies in the 
general education of the world; how many 
elements of religiousthought it supplies which 
even the New Testament fails to furnish in 
the same degree ; how largely indebted to it 
have been already, and may yet be in still 
greater degree, the civilization and the faith 
of mankind.” 

This first volume covered the period between 
Abraham and Samuel, while the second part 
takes up the story at Samuel and continues it 
to the era of the captivity. The third gives 
us the continuance of the wonderful history 
from the Babylonian captivity (587 B. C.) 
till the Christian era. 

That portion of the work whicn sets forth 
the results of the captivity has a high inter- 
est for all who wish to make a philosophical 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures. The utter 
bereavement of the exiles, their dreadful suf- 
ferings and privations, their separation from 
all the religious ceremonial which had for 
ages been their stay and comfort, leading as 
it did to the purgation of the race from all 
tendency to idolatry or polytheism, and to 
their deepening in spirituality is set forth with 
great clearness and eloquence. 

‘The Holy place where their fathers wor- 
shipped was burnt with fire. The holy cities 
throughout the Holy Land were a wilderness. 
All their pleasant or regal things were laid 
waste. The venerable summits of their thou- 
sand hills, the green circles of their conse- 
crated groves, the hallowed cliffs of the rocks, 
the smooth stones of the brooks on which they 

oured their libations, were no longer theirs. 

n unexpected ways this bereavement worked 
back upon their national life. It broke the 
fascination of the idolatry of Canaan.” 

The great woe and suffering had the effect 
to change the strange national bias toward 
idolatry of the children of Abraham. 

“Tt was like the impulse with which the 





Christian world in the sixteenth century 
sprang back over the whole middle ages, 
either to the primitive or to the apostolical 
times. It was the Puritanism of the Jewish 
Church. Their iconoclast fervor became the 
channel of their future fanaticism, as their 
purer monotheism became the seed-plot of 
Christianity. It seemed as though the identi- 
fication of polytheism with the odious thought 
of the Babylonian exile and oppression had 
destroyed its spell, even as the fires of Smith- 


field disenchanted the English people of the ~ 


charm of the Roman Church and turned them 
into zealous adherents of the Reformation.” 

Their separation from the centre of their 
ceremonial worship, taught the Jews that the 
service of the Most High was indeed some- 
thing deeper and more spiritual than that of 
any sacrificial system. When there was 
neither prince, nor prophet, nor leader, nor 
burnt offering, nor sacrifice, nor oblation, nor 
incense, nor place to sacrifice—a contrite 
heart and a humble spirit they hoped would 
find acceptance. 

“Man's necessity is God’s opportunity: 
the loss of earthly ceremonial is the occasion 
for heavenward aspirations. And hence it is 
that the captivity dates not, indeed, the first 
use, but the continued and frequent use of 
prayer as a potent instrument for sustaining 
the nobler part of man as the chief access to 
the Invisible Divinity. Prayer now literally 
took the place of their morning and evening 
‘ sacrifice,’ their morning and evening ‘incense ;” 
now, for the firet time, we hear of men ‘ kneel- 
ing upon their knees three times a day,’ pray- 
ing and making supplication before God ; 
now, for the first time, assemblies for prayer 
and lamentation and praise, as afterwards in 
houses and synagogues, were gathered by the 
water-side— by the rivers of Babylon ’—by 
the river Ulai, by the river of Hiddekel, by 
the river of the Mesopotamian Nile, to supply 
the place of the brazen laver of the Temple 
Courts.” 

Our attention is also called to the fact that 
homely acts of beneficence at this time rose 
into the dignity of religious ordinances. 
Isaiah, with startling emphasis, has criticised 
the whole external system as it existed just 
before this period. “ He declares generally the 
true sanctuary of the Invisible to be the human 
heart; he shows that every item of sacrificial 
worship may drift into a meaning exactly 
the reverse of thai which the offerer imagines. 
It is possible for the consecrated ox to become 
as odious as a human victim, the unblemished 
sheep as profane as the unclean dog, the pre- 
scribed meat offerings as abominable as the 
blood of swine, the incense no better than 
that which is offered to idols.” 


The expansion of mental ideas was even 
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more striking than the deepening of spiritual- 
ity. The truth was gradually unfolded to the 
children of Israel that the Unseen Divinity, 
whom all the nations adored, was, strange as 
it seemed to them, strange as it seems to many 
even now, essentially the same. Their lan- 
guage was modified or changed into that of 
the country of their exile, and even the 
religious symbolism of the later prophets is 
taken from that of the nations of the farther 
They also “derived from this inter- 
course sympathies and consolations which, 
humanly speaking, would have been impos- 
sible had they always been shut up within 
the narrow limits of Palestine. The fall of 
these ancient empires strikes a pang of deep 
pity through the hearts of the prophets who, 
in the previous generation, would only have 
rejoiced in the judgment overtaking them.” 

The fiftieth and last lecture of the series, 
which relates to the circumstances of the rise 
of Christianity, is a fitting close to this noble 
work, and is worthy of the attentive perusal 
and study of those who have been placed in 
the important position of teachers of children, 
in regard to the origin of our system of be- 
lief and of morals, which superseded the 
. ancient formula of worship just at the time 
>when it was found that they no longer met 
the needs and aspirations of advancing intel- 
ligence, The sweet voice of Jesus of Naza- 
reth is heard appealing to His own race and 
nation, and through them to all the nations 
of the earth to hail the dawning of better 
day for mankind, and to yield their allegiance 
to a spiritual and eternal kingdom which 
shall be safe for evermore from all the as- 
saults of time. The lecture closes with a 
quotation from Rousseau, which is but little 
known to readers generally. An inquiring 
wanderer has passed, in vision, through the 
various forms of ancient religion, and, per- 
plexed by the troubles and superstitions around 
him, hears from on high, “‘ Behold the Son 
of Man: let the heavens be silent before Him: 
let the earth hear His voice.’ Then, lifting 


A up his eyes, he beheld on the altar, around 


which the idol-worshippers were assembled, 
a figure, whose aspect, at once impressive and 
sweet, struck him with astonishment and awe. 
His dress was homely and like that of an 
artisan ; but his expression was heavenly, his 
demeanor modest and grave without austerity. 
There was a simplicity in it that amounted to 
grandeur, and it was impossible to look at 
him without feeling penetrated by a lively 
and a delightful emotion, such as has its 
source in no sentiment known amongst men. 
‘O my children!’ he said in a tone of tender- 
ness which reached the bottom of the soul, 
‘I come to expiate and to heal your errors. 
Love Him who loves you, and know Him 


who is forever.’ At the same moment, seiz- 
ing the idol, he overthrew it without effort, 
and, mounting the vacant pedestal without 
agitation, he seemed rather to take his own 
place than to usurp that of another. The 
people were seized with enthusiasm, the priests 
were irritated almost to madness. Champion 
‘of a Divine morality, he drew the world after 
him; he had but to speak the word, and his 
enemies were no more. But he who came to 
destroy intolerance refrained from imitating 
it. He used only the means which accorded 
with the lessons which he had to perform : 
and the people, all whose passions are but 
forms of madness, became less zealous and 
cared not to defend him when they saw that 
he would not attack. Hecontinued to speak 
still as sweetly as before. He portrayed the 
love of man and all the virtues with traits so 
touching and in colors so attractive that, with 
the exception of the ministers of the temple, 
no one listened to him without being moved 
and without loving better his own duties and 
the good of others. His speech was simple 
and gracious, and yet profound and sublime ; 
without stunning the ear, he nourished the 
soul; it was milk for children and bread for 
men. He attached the strong and consoled 
the weak, and the most variously and un- 
equally gifted amongst his audience found 
something always at their own level. He 
spoke not in pompous tones, but his discourses, 
familiar as they were, sparkled with the most 
entrancing eloquence, and his instructions 
consisted of apologues and of conversations 
full of justice and of depth. Nothing em- 
barrassed him; the most captious ques- 
tions met instantly with the wisest solu- 
tions. It was needed only to hear him once 
in order to be persuaded ; it was felt that the 
language of truth cost him nothing, because 
he had the source of truth in himself.”* 

S. R. 





JOURNALISM MORE THAN TWENTY CENTURIES 
AGO, 


The first Roman journal, published over 
two thousand years ago, appeared only once 
a year. This paper, intended to be read by 
the public, was known by the title Annales 
Mazimi. The editor of this paper was the 
“ Pontifex Maximus,” whose duty it was to 
chronicle all the important events of the 
year. The news was written on white wooden 
tablets and attached to the residences of citi- 
zens. It must have been a curious sight to 
see the old Romans crowding around these 
tablets to get a look at the latest news. But 
the thirst after knowledge and the curiosity 
of the people grew rapidly, and in such a 


* “ Morceau Allégorique sur la Révélation.” 
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measure that the government, the only issuer 
of a journal, found itself obliged to issue a 
daily. It is interesting to know that some of 
these journals, having reached the age of 
2,044 years, are still in existence. The name 
of the first daily journal was Acta Populi 
Romani Diurni; it appeared daily either as 
“ Album,” i. ¢., the tablet hung out in public, 
or the contents were written with red chalk 
on the wall of the houses. The contents of 
the journal comprised what would be classed 
as a daily news in our modern papers. From 
the want of the necessary material, political 
articles were not to be had. Nevertheless, 
according to the views of the Roman govern- 
ment, it was a true journal, and intended as 
reading matter for the public. 

Doubtless it will interest some of our read- 
ers to peruse a verbal translation from the 
oldest journal extant, issued one hundred and 
sixty-eight years before the birth of Christ. 
“Consul Sicinius was the acting Judge to- 
day.—There was a heavy thunder-storm, and 
the lightning split an oak at the foot of the 
hills of Veli. In a hostelry at the foot of the 
hills of James, there was a fight, in which the 
landlord was badly wounded. Titinius pun- 
ished some butchers on account of their sell- 
ing meat which had not been inspected ; the 
money thus paid was used to erect a chapel 
to the Goddess Laverea. The Broker Ausi- 
dius fled from town to-day, taking money 
with him belonging to other people. He was 
caught, and had to refund the money. The 
brigand Demiphon, who was captured by 
officer Nerva, has been crucified to-day. The 
flotilla from Asia arrived to-day.” 

We see from this that it was in olden times 
pretty much the same as in our days: we only 
wish that our officials would attend to the 
butchers as well as Titinius did. It must be 
of interest to journalists to know that Julius 
Cesar, the greatest of all Romans, paid 
special attention to journalism. He saw the 
necessity of instructing the people in every- 
thing occurring in the State, and we find this 
quotation in Suetonius: 

“ Julius Ceesar,as soon as he had entered 
his public office, caused not only to be writ- 
ten, but spread among the people, the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate.” 

This was the first political paper, and as it 
contained news about buildings, births, deaths, 
executions and anecdotes, it can be likened 
very much to our modern papers. It seems 
incredible, but it can be proved that already 
in the olden times there were stenographers 
who took down the speeches made in the Sen- 
ate or in public. They were called “ Notarii,” 
and we find a place in Suetonius, where Au- 
gustus is angry because the stenographers re- 

ported the speech of Czesar for Metallus in a 
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very imperfect manner. There must have 
heen reporters, judging ‘rom a letter of Cicero 
to Coelius; also private reporters, who gath- 
ered the news, and sent them by the “ cursus 
publicus,” an institute similar to our mail, 
throughout the provinces.— American Monthly. 








HOME RELIGION. 


I have no faith in that woman who talks 
of grace and glory abroad, and uses no soap 
at home. Let the buttons be on the shirts, 
let the children’s socks be mended, let the 
roast mutton be done to a turn, let the house 
be as neat as a new pin, and the home be as 
happy as home can be; and then, when the 
cannon balls and the marbles and shots, and 
even the grains of sand are all in the box, 
even then there will be room for those little 
deeds of love and faith, which in my Master's 
name, I seek of you who love His appearing. 
Serve God by doing common actions in a 
heavenly spirit, and then, if your daily call- 
ing only leaves you cracks and crevices of 
time, fill these up with holy service. To use 
the apostle’s words, “As we have opportunity, 
let us do good unto all men.”—Spurgeon. 





Yor Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON THE FRONTIER. i 


To the “border ruffian” (as we are termed 
by some of the philanthropists of the Indian 
question in the Eastern States) the policy of 
the government towards the Indians does 
not seem at all flattering. We can but ex- 
pect (after the treatment they have received, 
as described in the communication from H. 
B. Whipple, in Friends’ Intelligencer) to have 
retaliation on some of us, 

The removal of the Poncas from their own 
property to the Indian Territory, against 
their will, we deem as unwise on the part of 
the government. I do not advocate murder- 
ing the Indians, but no greater inhumanity 
could be extended to unoffending Poncas 
than removing them to a section of country 
infested with malarial poison, where they are 
sure to perish. LD 

I clip the following from the Niobrara 
Pioneer, our county paper, by A. L. Riggs, 
of Santee Agency : 

“Tt is certainly a mistake to remove the 
Poncas. The only reason is the hostility of 
the Brules. But that would cease on their 
being brought into proximity to each other. 
The Yanktons and Poncas used to be at war, 
but since they came to be next-door neigh- 
bors they could not afford it. Then, again, if 
every time a Brule war party was seen around, 
a number of their head men at home were 

ut in chains, — would very soon stop that 
usiness. It would be much better for the 
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settlements to have several tribes of Indians 
to watch each other than a homogeneous 
mass of savages.” 

The policy of the government in moving 
the Poncas is to place adjoining us a band of 
the abused, maltreated and outraged Sioux. 
With their ponies taken from them, what are 
we to expect but frequent raids on our quiet 
settlements to make good the loss they have 
sustained at the hands of the whites. 

Senator Paddock, at the instigation of a 

‘few “grasping landsharks” of this county, 
attempted to remove the Santees from their 
reservation. This I strongly deprecate. The 
Santees will make as good citizens, in time, 
as we could wish for; occupying a section of 
land that can only be used for stock grazing, 
I do not see that they will retard emigra- 
tion to the better land in the county, they 
being quiet and orderly. 

As an instance of their orderly behavior, I 

will cite the following: 
I happen to be the fortunate possessor of 
the only beavers known in this section, there 
being three dams of their construction on my 
farm. 

A few weeks ago, two of the Santees ap- 
| peared at my door just as we were through 
breakfast. They were hungry, of course, 
ike all other Indians, and put away the food 
as if they relished it. Upon inquiry of 
; 


order that it might find a place in these two 
hearers, lead them to reflect thereon, and 
procure the book which brought about their 
convincement of the Truth as held by Friends. 
Such well authenticated cases, it seems to 
me, ought to remove from the mind all doubts 
as to special providences, miracles and other 
similar manifestations which many now-a-days 
seem to call in question. J. M. T., Jr. 
















From the British Friend. 


EXTRACT FROM MS. JOURNAL OF THE LATE 
JOSEPH WOOD, OF HIGHFLATTS. 


Third month, 1805.—The day after the 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Leeds, Joshua 
Priestman, of Thornton, breakfasted at the 
same Friend’s house as myself, and on inquir- 
ing of him about a certain young man I had 
particularly noticed in the meeting, he said 
his name was “‘ Richard Fiennes Foster,” that 
he came out of the south and settled at Scar- 
boro’, that he joined the Society by convince- 
ment, and appeared acceptably as a minister ; 
and withal, related the following occurrence, 
which I have put down as near as I can re- 
member, viz.:—That Dr. Southam, of Buck- 
ingham, a man eminent in his profession, by 
which he acquired considerable property, 
took a journey of pleasure with his wife to 
London, and during his stay there they at- 
ten:led the play which was acted—‘ The 
Quaker ”—with which the Doctor was much 
affected. At the close thereof, the principal 
manager observed to the company that if any 
one was desirous to know more of this re- 
spectable people, he would recommend them 
to read Barclay’s Apology. Accordingly, be- 
fore he left London, the Doctor privately 
purchased it, and when he got home, secreted 
it in his study, where he employed his leisure 
time in diligently perusing it. His wife very 
soon perceiving a visible alteration in him, 
and having taken notice that he spent more 
time in his study, wondered what was the 
cause; whereupon, taking the opportunity 
when he was from home, she carefully ex- 
amined the room, and found the Apology 
therein, which she began to read, and con- 
tinued to do so at such times as he was absent, 
the consequence of which was, by turning 
their minds to that principle of Light and 
Light which comes by Jesus Christ, and is 
placed in the secret of every heart, they were 
both convinced of the truth as professed by 
the people called Quakers. In time they 
found strength to make public profession 
thereof. About the same time Richard F. 
Foster’s brother, Oswald, who was an appren- 
tice with them, was out of his time, and gone 
to London for further instruction. The Doc- 
tor having a great deal of business, had pro- 
posed on his return, to take him in as a part- 


their business, they told me they were trap- 
. ping on my place. I at once ordered them 
to remove their traps, which they did, cheer- 
fully. I went with them. They said they 
did not know I cared, and would tell their 
people not to trespass again. They came 
the night previous, sleeping in my timber. 
The traps were placed all along the creek 
about the dams, in the morning between day- 
light and their appearance at my door. They 
explained their most successful method of 
trapping, and offered to trap on shares; but 
I objected, and they retired with such good 
feeling as surprised me. White trappers 
would not act so becomingly, I think. 
4 The Indians, previous to their appearance 
get my door, were entirely unobserved. 


GEORGE ROBERTS. 
Creighton, Neb. 


—-—198 >> 





REMARKABLE CONVINCEMENTS,. 


The following interesting and remarkable 
circumstance, which is more full than that 
given in Armistead’s Select Miscellany, shows 
the value of books to enlighten the mind on 

religious subjects, and Barelay’s Apology has 
been the means under God of doing this 
in many instances. 

It shows also to my mind a special design 
of the Almighty in prompting the stage 
manager to make the remark that he did in 
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ner. Before he reached home, he heard they 
were become Quakers, at which he was very 
much surprised, but being determined to let 
them know that he was not one, when he en- 
tered the house he began to whistle and sing 
as he passed through the lobby by the sitting- 
room door, and went directly into the kitchen, 
where he was very much struck with the 
visible alteration he observed in the counte- 
nance of the servant girl, and then accosted 
her—“* What! Betsy, are you all turned 
Quakers ?—but I will not be one however.” 
But in a short time he was also favored with 
a precious visitation, and became clearly con- 
vinced of the truth. The said R. F. Foster 
hearing that his brother was turned Quaker, 
lightly said, ‘I shall quake also when cold 
weather comes.” But the same Divine Pow- 
er soon afterwards reached unto him, and 
caused him to bow thereunto, bringing him 
into a state of willingness to confess Christ 
before men; and about the same time another 
brother (John), residing at some distance, 
was convinced of the truth, without having 
auy previous conversation, one with another. 
Thus were six persons in rather a remarkable 
manner convinced and brought to the ac- 
knowledgment of the truth, and became val- 
uable members of our religious Society. 


He who will pass to the promised land 
must neither stand upon length of way nor 
difficulty. Every way has its inconveni- 
ences; the nearest has more danger, the 
farthest has more pain; either, or both, must 
be overcome, if ever we will enter the rest of 


God. 


— _—~+ 4er--— 
From the Penn Monthly. 
AMERICAN FORESTRY. 


The supply of railroad sleepers and tele- 
graph poles is a question of as great signifi- 
cance as that of fences. When the vast rail- 
road and telegraph system shall have attained 
its full dimensions, we may conjecture the 
amount of durable wood we shall need for the 
purposes of that huge organization of motive 
and electric power. The remedy we would 
here suggest is already in force, and we find 
it announced that the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad Company have contracted 
for the planting of a quarter section of trees 
every ten miles along the line of the road 
from Atchison to the western line of the 
State, about 300 miles. Chestnut and white 
oak sleepers are in most request by the rail- 
road companies, although they are said to 
stand the hard service to which they are sub- 
ject not longer than six to eight years. For 
telegraph poles no timber is more acceptable 
than locust or red cedar, woods of such re- 
markable endurance that they are known to 


last for three score years. It is a somewhat 
rare propensity to forecast the future, and to 
secure a supply of timber for twenty-five 
years in advance seldom falls within the scope 
of our great railroad projects. The market 
is always supplied with an abundance, and 
statistical knowledge in regard to the decline 
of the forest is either unsought or dis- 
regarded. Planting the hard timbers, and 
these alone will answer railroad purposes, 
will soon come up as a measure of necessity, 
and when these trees of artificial growth make 
their apperance, they will undoubtedly b 

utilized through sheer necessity, long before 
they have arrived at maturity 

But a more important subject than all this 
we shall certainly find in the increasing dim- 
inution of the white pine. Hitherto this well 
known timber has been the desirable material 
used to meet all our architectural wan's, The 
ease with which it can be worked and its dura- 
bility render it almost indispensable, and its 
adaptability to other than architectural pur- 
poses has scarcely any limits. All statistical 
information, all knowledge derived from dea- 
lers in lumber and men whose abode is in the 
white pine forest, give us to understand that 
the consumption of this cherished wood will 
soon outrun the supply. The time also for 
laying up a reserve for all the future wants 
of building and various mechanical appli 
ances is past,and the opportunity we once 
possessed of doing it cannot be recalled. 

The white pine, in common with the tulip- . 
tree (Liriodendron tulipefera), cottonwood, 
bass-wood and other soft woods, can be planted 
and reared, but it cannot be made of much 
service until grown to maturity, and when 
this tree is gone, we shall find our refuge in 
chestnut, and the numerous soft woods and 
the fragile and more evanescent varieties of 
timber that are now in partial use and only 
serviceable when combined with white pine. 
Should the white pine, or hemlock, or spruce, 
be cultivated for future supplies of the valu- 
able material they afford us, we shall find in 
nature herself our best instructor as to the 
chemical elements required for the successful 
propagation of the pine, spruce and fir. . @, 

The substitution of chestnut for white pine 
is an event in the history of American timber 
which does not await realization, for it has 
already begun. This wood grows in almost 
all soils, is a successor of the oak, whenever 
it makes its spontaneous appearance, and is 
ready to be hewn for the uses we are now 
dwelling upon, such as ordinary building and 
ornamental architecture, in seventy years. In 
point of utility it will never rival the white 
pine, but will only serve as a substitute for 
one of the most cherished of our lost woods. 

The inestimable black walnut, which is 
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now rapidly disappearing from all its native 
seats, and has been enhanced to an incredible 
price, can be propagated and brought to early 
maturity. In applying this expression, we 
have reference to the great perfection of 
quality it attains in the comparatively short 
period of half a century, and we have to re- 
mark, as a general thing, the pursuits of den- 
drology and tree-growing will be governed by 
more deliberate action and the anticipation of 
later rewards than the American mind is ac- 


acustomed to yieldto; andas we enter this 


new field of acquisition and science com- 
bined, we shall have to exchange our restless 
decades for centuries of quiet anticipation. 
Two centuries are not an unfrequent term 
among the forest culturists of Europe, and 
we shall have to adapt the thought to its re- 
sulting benefits in contributing our energies 
to the future welfare of the nation. 

Immense numbers of walnut trees that 
now stand gracing and beautifying many an 
aged rural homestead owe their origin to the 
wisdom of the planter, and are, in such situa- 
tions, rarely of spontaneous growth. The af- 
fection for the tree, and the increased estima- 
tion that begins to attach itself to it, are ren- 
dering it an object of universal culture, and 
we hope to see an enthusiasm in its behalf 

}epring up throughout the land. 


8h 


Ir you have an enemy, act kindly toward 
him, and make him your friend. You may 
not win him over at once; but try again. 
Let one kindness be followed by another, 
until you have accomplished your object. 


eee quremeneans 


APRIL SNOW. 


‘* What do you say to the snow to-day ?” 
“Oh, the robins and roses are coming; 
For south-wind and sun will find the old way, 
And the brown bees soon be humming. 


“You've had your revel—you’ve had your day ! 
Oh, snow, it is time for leaving ! 
For never ‘round paths of warm, sweet May 
Should the winter’s ghost be grieving!” 


‘* What do you say to the snow to-day ?” 





é ‘‘ Oh, the red in the maples is glowing, 


Tf still in the heart of old woods you delay 
The pale anemone’s blowing ; 


* You've held your revel—you’ve had your day !’ 
To the tune of the north-wind’s humming ; 
But there never was June yet that lost her way, 
And the robins and roses are coming !” 


—-— eee 


GREATNESS. 


I hold him great who for Love’s sake 
Can give with generous, earnest will ; 

Yet he who takes for Love's sweet sake, 
I think I hold more generous still. 


I bow before the noble mind, 
That freely some great wrong forgives ; 


Yet nobler is the one forgiven, 
Who bears that burden well and lives. 


It may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep a lowly, steadfast heart ; 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is te wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success ;— 
He who knows how to fail, has won 
A crown whose lustre is not less. 


Great may be he who can command, 
And rule with just and tender sway, 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are those who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in His sight. 
—Proctor. 

THERE is only one stimulant that never 
fails and yet never intoxicates—buTy. Duty 
puts a blue sky over every man—up in his 
heart, may be-—into which the skylark, happi- 
ness, always goes singing. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF THE BIBLE. 
—The following table will be valuable to 
preserve, and will aid Scriptural readings : 

“A day’s journey was thirty-three and one- 
fifth miles. A Sabbath day’s journey was 
about an English mile. <A cubit is twenty- 
two inches, nearly. A hand’s breadth is equal 
to three and five-eighths inches. A finger’s 
breadth is equal to one inch. A shekel of 
silver was about fifty cents. A shekel of gold 
was $8.09. A talent of silver was $538.32. 
A talent of gold was $13,809. A piece of 
silver, or a penny, was thirteen cents. A 
farthing was three cents. A mite was less 
than a quarter of acent. A gerah was one 
cent. An epha contains seven gallons and 
five pints. A bin was one gallon and two 
pints. A firkin was seven pints. An omer 
was six pints. A bath was three pints.” 








a 
“ Ler your conversation be without covet- 
ousness.” 


“ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS,” and 
much profession may stop there long if ever 
it come to possession. Better to heed little 
promptings, gentle intimations, quiet sugges- 
tions in the soul. A little word often brings 
peace and blessing, or it may, many days to 
come, turn a weary, sorrowing or sin-stricken 
heart to the way of Peace. No one knows 
what it may do when felt in the heart. Let 
it drop; it may lie long, yet spring up to 
beautiful fruit in days to come, perhaps when 
thy head lies in the dust of the earth, and 
thus it may be said of thee “ He yet speaketh.” 
—The British Friend. 
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NOTICES. 


The time for holding Prairie Grove Quarterly 
Meeting, Iowa, has been changed and is to be as 
follows : 

In the Third, Sixth and Twelfth months the 
meeting will bé held on the second day after the 
first Seventh-day in the month; meeting of minis- 
ters and elders Seventh-day preceding, at 3 P. M. 
In the Ninth month the Quarterly Meeting will be 
on the Fifth-day preceding Illinois Yearly Meeting ; 
meeting of ministers and elders at 9 o’clock in the 
morning of Quarterly Meeting, and to be held at 
the following places, to wit: 

West Liberty in the Third and Ninth months. 

Prairie Grove in the Sixth month. 


Marietta in the Twelfth month. J. A.D. 


ITEMS. 


On the 27th ult. the dam of the Staffordville 
reservoir, at Stafford, Conn., gave way, doing great 
damage. About thirty buildings, including a bank 
and a church, were swept away. The loss is esti- 
mated at $750,006. Two lives are reported lest. 

Tue British government has agreed to sign the 
protocol. The London /ost, in reference to this 
transaction, says: ‘“ The English government under- 
stands that it will receive such sufficient assurance 
of the Czar’s intention to demobilize as will warrant 
Europe in looking for a respite of the threatening 
storm.” 

Malt advices from Ceylon say the aspect of affairs 
in regard to the threatened scarcity is becoming 
daily more grave. By the end of Third month 
25,000 laborers will be paid off from the coffee 
estates, and in a month or two there will be some 
60,000 to provide for. Meantime gangs of starving 
men, women and children are coming over from India. 

Tae explorations of Professor Hayden’s geologi- 
cal surveying party during the coming season will 
be conducted north of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
along the 40th parallel, explored by Clarence King, 
and continued north and west in the Territories of 
Idaho, Wyoming and Montana. The work will be 
commenced about the middle of next month, and 
continued for five months. A eomparatively un- 
known region will be examined and mapped. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Joun S. Hart, a highly esteemed resident of this 
city, died on the 26th of last month, aged 67 years, 
He is best known to Philadelphia as a former Prin- 
cipal of the High School and as the author of nu- 
merous text books and class books largely used in 
the schools and academies of this and other cities 
and States. Graduates of his from the New Jersey 
State Normal School, at Trenton, of which he was 
Principal, are found among the most successful 
female teachers in a number of the States of the 
Union. 

Tue Treasury Department has issued a circular 
relating to the importation of live stock, in which 
it states that “the prevalence of the rinderpest in 
Germany and of that malady and the foot and 
mouth disease in England, has led this department 
to prohibit the importation of neat cattle and the 
hides of neat cattle from those countries into the 
United States. By reason of the proximity of 
Holland and Belgium to Germany, and of Ireland 
to England, the prohibition is hereby extended to 
embrace such importations from those countries ”’ 
It also suggests “that horses, sheep and swine 
coming from any of the counties named, be exam- 
ined by experts, and if necessary quarantined for a 
reasonable time.” 

Tue State of Delaware has just passed a law 
making it a penal offence for any railway engineer 
to abandon his engine upon the track in case of 
a strike. The law also forbids under penalty of fine 
and imprisonment, railway employes from refusing 
to transport over their own road cars received from 
connecting roads, and the coercion or bribery of 
other employes to abandon the service of the com- 
pany. The Legislature of Pennsylvania has passed 
a similar law, which has been signed by Governor 
Hartranft, “ for the better protection of passengers 
upon railroads, and to insure the prompt transpor- 
tation and delivery of freights.” The acts prohibit 
engineers from abandoning trains between stations, 
and the only essential difference between the laws of 
the two States is that the law of Delaware makes it 
a misdemeanor punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment for a railroad employe to induce another, by 
offer of recompense, to leave the service of a 
railroad company, whereas the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature struck this provision from the act before its 
final passage. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 2d, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, | 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 
10434@1051; | 
++11244@112%¢ | 
---11144@111% | Butter, Prints, 
-+108144@108% | 
110 @11014 | 
+ lL LOK@ 
-+12354@ 
-+101144@102 
«lll @112 
ALLYZ@112, 
105 @ 
95 @ 9514 | 
-- ee lO @ 
874@ 
++ 10044@ 
Reading R Re m7s ¢.......... 93% 
Reading Railroad c m 7s r... 93 @ 9314 | 
Penna. & N. York Canal 78.105 @ 
Pennsylvania Railroad 3744 @ 413; | 
Reading Railroad...... 12%@ 14 
Lehigh Valley Railroa %4 
Lehigh Navigation............. 214,@ 22% 
Minehill Railroad............ «. 44 @ 44 3 Wheat, new, 
Schuylkill Nav. Pre’frd....... 744@ 7% | Corn, white, new, 
North Penna. Railroad. ...... 45 Yellow, 
Camden & Atlantic RR. pfrd 35 @ 
United Railroads of N. J....13444@135 
Penna. Salt Manu. Co 66 @ 


Reported by J. H. 


U. S. 6s Currency... 
State 6s 2d series... 
State 6s 3d series. 


Western, extra 
Poultry—Chicken 


Ducks, 

Live Chickens 
Lard, prime, 
| Live Calves, 
Prime Shee 


| Sweet, “ 
Agios, choice, - 
Ca 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


Commission Merchants, 248 No. 
Delaware avenue. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Rolls, Pa. & West's, - 
Ill., la., Mich., W 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 
| Eggs—Fresh, per doz 


picked ana fat, per lb. 
Turkeys, per lb 


prime milch... 
oF 


Spring Lamba, per head 
| Potatoes, white, per bbl 


bage, per 100...... 
Cranberries, per crate 
per bu,... 1 


Oats, a 
Cheese—N., Y. Factory, p. tb. 14%@ 
%@ 


Western, full cream, * 


Corn is in fair demand. Oats have 

advanced. No change in the values of 
hay are reported. During the past 
| week there were weighed and sold 195 
| loads of hay and 47 loads of straw at 
35 | the Farmers’ Market, at an average 
26 priceof: Prime timothy, 1 10@1 25; 
25 mixed, 1 00@1 10; straw, 80@90 % 100 
‘28 Ibs. The genera! demand for dressed 
ey not so active. Live stock sells 
veiter. No further advance in eggs 
need be expected for the present. But- 
ter is dull sale. 


THE average amount of beef shipped 
from the two ports, New York and 
Philadelphia, to Great Britain since 
‘last Sixth month has been about 
2,900,000 pounds per month. About 
three-fourths of the whole was amount 
shipped from New York and the other 
fourth from Philadelphia, New York 
having begun the business three 
months before the first shipments were 
made from Philadelphia. 


Tue rinderpest has broken out among 
| the cattle in London. 


THe fast freight train of 20 cars of 

| silk and tea from San Francisco arrived 

16 | in New York yesterday, having crossed 
15 | the continent in ten days. 


Roberts & Bros., 


erth. 30@ 
25@ 
24@ 


an 


8, dry- 


coosecceees 8 


eeee 
“ 


14 


” 





